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gotten. In fact Schiller's conception of individual freedom 
shows an insight into fundamental political truth which was 
far in advance of his time. There is nothing in Hehbel which 
can compare with it. 

As regards the attitude of Hebbel toward the social ques- 
tions of the day, one is again obliged to wonder at the in- 
genuity of the author in avoiding the true facts and in invent- 
ing remarkable excuses by way of justification. Thus one 
wonders whether Hebbel's change from a radical socialist to 
a conservative between the years 1843 and 1848 was because 
he feared intellectual annihilation would result from the in- 
troduction of a communistic program, or whether it was the 
fact that his financial position took a decided turn for the 
better in the year 1846. At any rate this latter point is worth 
while considering in estimating the poet's socio-political 
views. And so we might go on at indefinite length in analyzing 
the fallacies of the present volume, which the author sometimes 
wittingly, sometimes unwittingly commits, in her enthusiasm 
for Hebbel. While it is true that the latter borrowed from 
Hegel both in subject matter and terminology, he chose what 
really constitutes the defect of the philosophy of state of his 
great prototype, and by this very fact betrayed his own weak- 
ness as a political thinker. 

Julius Goebel, Jr. 

University of Illinois. 



THE LATER GENESIS AND OTHER OLD ENGLISH 
AND OLD SAXON TEXTS RELATING TO THE 
FALL OF MAN— Edited by Pr. Klaeber. (Englische 
Textbibliothek herausgegeben von Dr. Johannes Hoops. 
Bd. XV) Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1913. 

The picturesque story of the disgrace of the rebel angels 
and the temptation and fall of Adam and Eve seems to have 
had a peculiar fascination for our Germanic ancestors. Re- 
volt and disobedience were familiar motives in their secular 
poetry, and revenge, which prompted Satan to enter the 
Garden of Eden in the guise of a serpent, was held by them 
to be as much a duty as a passion. And so there runs 
through the narrative of the Pall of Man in the Anglo-Saxon 
paraphrase of the Book of Genesis a curious suggestion of 
sympathy for the rebel Lucifer, which gives the situation 
added dramatic interest. The difference between this narra- 
tive as a whole and the secular epic at its best is indeed very 
great. Yet despite its frequent diffuseness and uncertainty, 
the poem occasionally displays something of Miltonic grand- 
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eur and sonority, particularly in the speeches of the fallen 
angel. One who wishes to get an idea of the so-called Caed- 
monic poetry at its best can hardly do better than to read 
this portion of Genesis, comparing it with the paraphrase 
of Exodus, stiff with gorgeous and artificial adornment. 

The little volume edited by Professor Klaeber presents, 
in convenient and inexpensive form, the whole of Genesis B, 
with the Old Saxon fragments by way of comparison, in the 
appropriate place, and 852-964 of Genesis A. There are also 
short extracts from the Heliand (1030-1049; 3588-3609), 
from Christ and Satan (410-421; 470-494), from Guthlac 
(791-843; 949-969), from Phoenix (393-423; 437-442), from 
Christ (1379-1418) and Juliana (494-505). The most signifi- 
cant passages relating to the Fall of Man are thus brought to- 
gether within small compass. Variant readings and other 
textual information may be found at the foot of the page, 
and there are also brief annotations at the back of the book. 
The glossary covers only the Anglo-Saxon selections, and 
does not register, except in a few cases, the line-numbers of 
the words. There is a brief but well-selected bibliography, 
embodying the latest researches. As the editor says in his 
prefatory note, "the apparatus has purposely been kept 
within narrow limits." The general treatment is much the 
same as in Morsbach and Holthausen's Alt- und Mittel- 
englische Texte, with the brief but useful editions of Beowulf, 
Elene, Emare, etc. The present volume might apparently 
have appeared in that series with equal propriety. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the editorial work has 
been done with care and judgment. Professor Klaeber's wide 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon idiom and sound critical sense 
give the brief annotations much value. Here and there one 
might wish some discussion of a difficult passage, as Phoenix 
407b to)>as idge, in which the meaning of idge is merely 
queried in the glossary, and to\>as does not appear to be 
registered at all. This is the more regrettable as there is no 
detailed edition of Phoenix, as there is of Christ, for example. 
It would be unfair, however, to censure a text for brevity 
which aims chiefly at compactness, especially when the editor 
has contrived to suggest so much in small compass. 

There is a very real need for such texts as this, as anyone 
who has guided a class through the minor specimens of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry can testify. And although designed primarily 
for students, such texts are of much use to the investigator. 
The smaller tools of scholarship are occasionally surprisingly 
convenient in hewing a way through the thickets of research. 

William "Witherlb Lawrence. 

Columbia University. 



